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REVIEWS. 

My Life. By AUGUST BEBEL. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, n. d. — 343 pp. 

The first vivid impression made by this remarkable book is the re- 
lentless discipline to which this Socialist statesman was subjected. It 
begins with the child. Born in Deutz-Koeln in 1840, his school days 
and apprenticeship, his life at the lathe in the workmen's shop, and 
finally in Parliament and in prison present the same picture of a spirit 
and body never for a moment free from impelling rigors. So continu- 
ous had these been from his tenderest years that they are accepted 
without whimpering or revolt. They never break his spirit or make 
him long unhappy. It is indeed a rare distinction in his character 
that out of so much buffeting Bebel should so uniformly speak kindly 
of those who disciplined him most. This is partly from a certain 
gentleness in his temperament, but perhaps more from a kind of fatality 
which enters into his life's philosophy. Free will is mere "moon- 
shine." The most remarkable men he had known appear to him — as 
he does to himself — rather " driven than the driving power." This 
reflection occurs again among the last lines he ever wrote. He says 
flatly : " I do not agree with the proposition that man is master of his 
own fate." 

It is this which helps him to treat those whom he does not like with 
large tolerance and even with tenderness. Remembering how viru- 
lently Herr Most attacked Bebel in Freiheit, read, for example, the 
wholly generous tribute to the anarchist on pages 236-7. 

In his long prison experience there is yet scarcely a word of recrim- 
ination against his jailers. The reader is made to feel that the victim 
received a great deal of personal kindness and consideration. It con- 
stitutes both the charm and the importance of this story that we are led 
so impersonally and with such essential modesty to see the natural and 
almost inevitable growth of the author's character. Nowhere will one 
better see the slow but stately rise of the Socialist movement in Ger- 
many than through the simple and straightforward record here set 
down : the rise and growth of the Congresses ; the inner warfare against 
the followers of Lassalle; the ticklish relations with " the two old 
gentlemen in London " ; the origin of the trade-union movement, to- 
gether with admirable glimpses of the struggles inside Parliament. 
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In spite of some biting differences, nowhere is a truer portrait of 
Bebel's heroic yokefellow Liebknecht. It is the very inflexibility of 
this hardy character which brings out the genius for politics which 
made Bebel a statesman of the proletariat. In years of incessant com- 
mittee work he learned the human side of his problem — the pliancy 
and gift for compromise which make political mastery possible. There 
is genuine documentary value in passages, for example, like those which 
close the chapter on " My Life in Parliament " or again (page 267) 
on Bebel's opinion as to the origin of Schaeffle's second and rather 
surprising study on " The Impracticability of Social Democracy." 

This installment of nineteen chapters brings us only to the elections 
of 1878, after the second attempt by Nobling on the life of the Em- 
peror. The wide reading it has secured among classes wholly outside 
Socialism is not only a tribute to the man who held his party to the 
end ; it is also a cheering sign that the issues raised by Socialism may 
be met in future on a higher level as to fighting methods. This book 
is but one of many to tell us what the prison has done for the cause, 
first by creating an invincible sympathy and second by offering the one 
chance for that reflective leisure to perfect plans, send out appeals of 
ten- fold greater influence, to write songs, leaflets and books with " the 
aching passion of the prison " in them. 

John Graham Brooks. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Further Reminiscences. By H. M. Hyndman. London, Mac- 
millan and Company, 191 2. — ix, 545 pp. 

In the Record of An Adventurous Life Mr. Hyndman had already 
told his life-story in a fifteen-shilling volume. Its success prompted 
him to this added venture of nearly 550 pages, in which there is much 
less sobriety than in the first. It is more " genially imprudent," to 
use one of his own terms applied to another person. Many names of 
note whom the author counts among his friends are not spared , though 
few fare so ill as John Burns. Bernard Shaw, Keir Hardie, Ramsey 
Macdonald and Sidney Webb do not escape unscathed. A certain in- 
vincible benevolence takes the sting out of most of these strictures, 
though if John Burns (as he threatens) writes his own personal docu- 
ment, Mr. Hyndman will find much racy reference to himself. 

The twenty -three chapters of the present volume carry us from 1 889 
to the festivity in honor of this veteran's seventieth birthday en the 7th 
of March, 191 2. Walter Crane was in the chair, with Shaw, Wells, 
Hunter Watts, Tom Mann and many others gathered at the board. 



